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Viticulture and Wine in Hittite Anatolia and Its Ancient 
Near Eastern Context: A Brief Introduction 


Carlo Corti 


1. Introduction 


In a general introduction to viticulture and viniculture in pre-classical antiq- 
uity, much could be said about various aspects of the topic. In ancient times 
wine and the vine had already assumed a profound symbolic value; for wine 
in particular, this value was expressed primarily as an offering to the gods, 
mainly by the act of libation. The grapevine also acquired special significance 
as a symbol of abundance, growth and regeneration. As this publication does 
not aim to be exhaustive regarding the geographical and chronological range of 
the topic (see infra), it suffices to highlight the extent to which viticulture and 
wine affected various segments of the ancient Near Eastern cultures: economy 
and administration; society, labour, and royal ideology; religious ideas, cult of 
the gods and funerary practices. To put it more concisely, I will limit myself to 
providing a brief review of the previous studies on viticulture and viniculture 
in the ancient Near East. 

Due to their importance, wine and the vine have been and are still the subject 
of multiple exhibits and publications. Ample literature on the topic also affirms 
the great interest in them. I believe, however, that in recent decades, scientific 
research into the most ancient historical phases, especially with regard to the 
ancient Near East, has faded. In fact, most publications are dedicated to the 
general public and rather generic in nature even if, I would like to point out, 
diffusion of scientific research to the general public is key. This type of expo- 
sure must, however, be accompanied and nourished by a continuing progress 
of knowledge. What is often missing from these types of publications is a thor- 
ough and rigorous analysis of sources from various disciplines. Concerning tex- 
tual evidence it must be noted that philological-oriented publications dealing 
with wine and the vine - especially for Hittite Anatolia — are still lacking.' The 
awareness of this need and an urgency to give new impetus led to the organ- 
ization of the international conference whose proceedings are presented here. 

The international workshop Viticulture and Wine in Hittite Anatolia and Its 
Ancient Near Eastern Context: Philological, Archaeological and Comparative 
Perspectives was held on February 16-18, 2017, at the University of Würzburg, 


1 Clear exceptions to these considerations are the monographs of Chambon 2009 for the king- 
dom of Mari and Zamora 2000 for Ugarit. 
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under the patronage of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) and the 
Lehrstuhl für Altorientalistik, Universitat Würzburg. The aim of the confer- 
ence was to bring together scholars from diverse disciplines (archaeologists, 
historians, linguists, palaeobotanists and philologists) to assess the progress 
achieved in the fields of the viticulture and viniculture among the Hittites and 
other ancient Near Eastern cultures, in a time span mainly from the beginning 
of second millennium to the early first millennium BC.? 


2. Previous publications about wine and viticulture 
in the Ancient Near East: A brief overview 


As already stated, there are numerous publications concerning wine and vit- 
iculture in general, while works related to the ancient Near East are consid- 
erably fewer. For a long time Lutz’s monograph “Viticulture and Brewing in 
the Ancient Orient" was the main point of reference for those who wanted to 
address this topic. Despite the fact that it is now dated and sources at our dis- 
posal have multiplied, this work still contains interesting ideas and some of the 
author's proposed interpretations are still valid.? 

A little over 70 years after Lutz's publication, two other key works in this field 
appeared at almost the same time; I am referring to the well-known “Drinking 
in Ancient Societies. History and Culture of Drinks in the Ancient Near East", 
published in 1994 and edited by Lucio Milano and In Vino Veritas edited by 
Oswyn Murray and Manuela Tecusan, published in 1995. 

The most important publication in this specific field was - and still is - The 
Origin and Ancient History of Wine, edited in 1996 by Patrick E. McGovern, 
Stuart J. Fleming and Solomon H. Katz. The breadth of issues addressed in 
this volume, with both from a geographical and a chronological point of view, 
is unrivalled to this day. The contributions are not limited to analyses of indi- 
vidual texts and specific contexts, but rather provide a comprehensive and 
detailed study of the earliest history of wine and viticulture for their respec- 
tive fields of the research. 

Tim Unwin's Wine and the Vine (1991) and Patrick E. McGoverns Ancient 
Wine: The Search for the Origins of Viniculture (2003) are two further key mon- 
ographs that have been published over the years. Mainly written for the gen- 
eral public, they provide an overview of ancient viticulture and winemaking 
from various perspectives. 


2 Unfortunately, Lucio Milano was not able to attend the workshop. Andreas Schachner took 
part in the event with a presentation titled, “The Agricultural Potential of Central Anatolia 
and What the Hittites Made out of it". However, due to other pressing obligations, he was not 
able to prepare the written version of his contribution in time for an inclusion in the present 
volume. 

3 Lutz 1922. 
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From among the many events and publications dedicated to wine and vit- 
iculture aimed at the general public, which would be impossible to list here, I 
want to make special mention of an important exhibition titled Vinum Nos- 
trum — Arte, scienza e miti del vino nelle civiltà del Mediterraneo antico held in 
Florence from 2010 to 2011 at the Museo degli Argenti in Palazzo Pitti. It was 
complemented by a rich and detailed catalog edited by Giorgio Di Pasquale, 
which traces wine and viticulture in the Mediterranean basin and beyond, from 
its origins to the Roman era. The contributions on Pharaonic Egypt (A. Roc- 
cati and G. Rosati) and on the Ancient Near East both from an archaeological 
and art-historical (M. Ramazzotti) and textual (M. G. Biga) perspective are of 
special interest to us. 

At the end of this rapid overview, during the period between this workshop 
(February 2017) and the publication of the present volume, several contribu- 
tions have appeared that are worth mentioning in this introduction as they 
provide new data and bibliographical updates. These include the publication 
in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie und vorderasiatischen Archäologie 15, Lf. 1/2 
(2016) of the entries “Wein A. In Mesopotamien”, 37-43 (M. Stol) and “Wein. 
B. Bei den Hethitern", 43-45 (S. de Martino). 

The very recent publication of a study on materials from several Georgian 
archaeological sites of the Shulaveri-Shomutepe Culture proposes that the ori- 
gin of winemaking reaches back to the sixth millennium BC, confirming, once 
again, the that the place of origin of wine matches up with the areas where 
vines were widespread.* 

Two other recent works I would like to mention here include a volume of 
proceedings of a conference titled Of Vines and Wines: The Production and 
Consumption of Wine in Anatolian Civilizations through the Ages, held at Koç 
University, RCAC, Istanbul and edited by L. Thys Senocak; as far as our inter- 
ests are concerned, P. E. McGovern, "Turkey: The Birthplace of Wine?”, M. Soi- 
leau, “A Vinicultural History of Tur 'Abdin" and C. Corti, “Wine and Vineyards 
in the Hittite Kingdom: A Case Study of Northern Anatolia and the Southern 
Black Sea Coast" are worth mentioning. 

Additionally, I would like to cite an article published in early 2018 titled "The 
Wine Storage Complexes at the Middle Bronze II Palace of Tel Kabri: Results of 
the 2013 and 2015 Seasons". At Tel Kabri in northern Israel, a rather well pre- 
served wine-making workshop was discovered; the information obtained so 
far is of particular relevance as it is possible to make comparisons with the data 
emerging from other archaeological excavations and related textual archives. I 
am convinced that, due to the quantity of the data provided, the time span, as 
well as the location, the Tel Kabri excavation will provide new perspectives for 
future research on viticulture and wine-making. 


4  McGovern et al. 2017. 
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3. Topics addressed in the contributions 


Contributors cover topics from a range of disciplines, each providing informa- 
tion regarding the history of viticulture and wine in their respective fields. The 
editor is well-aware that not all areas and epochs which fall under the broad 
definition "Ancient Near East" were exhaustively examined. Areas that are only 
briefly mentioned include, for example, the viticulture in ancient Egypt, with 
wall-paintings in several tombs showing activities related to the cultivation of 
the vine, the grape harvest and winemaking. The same could be said for the 
Aegean world with the Minoan and Mycenaean societies and their economi- 
cal-administrative sources. Also concerning several minor kingdoms there are 
only a few words; one example is the kingdom of Mukis and its capital Alalakh, 
which, thanks to cuneiform sources and archaeobotanical remains discovered 
there, we know was rich in vineyards and an important place of wine produc- 
tion. The same goes for the first millennium BC with the Assyrian empire, the 
kingdom of Urartu, and the coastal area of the eastern Mediterranean. Further- 
more, apart from several notes, little attention is given to the history of ancient 
botany, ancient agronomy, anthropology and art history with the iconographic 
sources, despite the fact that they are especially important to the topic under 
examination. The hope is that this publication will provide an incentive to fill 
these gaps with future research. 


In the first article, the palaeobotanists Chantel E. White and Naomi F. Miller 
introduce the topic from its most archaic phases up to the beginning of the first 
millennium BC. Thus, the authors focus their analysis on archaeological sites 
in areas that were under control of the Hittite empire and that, to date, have 
revealed the greatest concentration of Vitis remains: Kinik Hóyük, Kilise Tepe, 
Tell Atchana, Tell Tayinat and Hirbemerdon Tepe. All these centres, with the 
exception of Kinik, fall into a zone with suitable climatic and environmental 
conditions for vine cultivation. According to White and Miller, the very low 
percentage of the remains of Vitis Vinifera at the Anatolian plateau sites could 
be explained by the fact that “winemaking activity occurred outside the cities 
at satellite production sites". 

Nicola Laneri's contribution provides a useful overview of the most impor- 
tant archaeological excavations in Mesopotamia and Syria where evidence - 
both archaeological and textual - of wine production and/or consumption 
have been found. Laneri focuses in particular on Titris Hóyük and Hirbemer- 
don Tepe, and proposes to identify in wine and in the activities connected to 
it the determining factor for the emergence of a new ruling class in the society 
of those settlements. 

In his study Grégory Chambon offers a picture of "the practices, expertise 
and opinions concerning the purchase and the consumption of wine at the royal 
court of Mari". Following upon a general overview, the author focusses specif- 
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ically on the role of wine as a luxury commodity at Mari and on the question 
whether the texts preserve information on the personal tastes of the Mari elite. 
The sources show indeed that the preparation of high-quality wine (the sámum 
wine) for the Mari court was controlled not only by a royal steward but also by 
members of the royal family themselves. 

The contribution of Gojko Barjamovic and Andrew Fairbairn sheds light on 
the viticultural and vinicultural tradition of central Anatolia during the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age. At Kanis/Kiltepe, one of the most important urban centres in 
the area and starting point for their research, *wine occurs mainly in relation 
to trade and not consumption". Barjamovic reviews the cuneiform sources, the 
containers for wine and the pictorial records; Fairbairn gives an overview of 
the archaeobotanical evidence from Kültepe, Kaman Kalehóyük, Yassihóyük 
and - for the first time - Büklükale. Their interdisciplinary approach led them 
to state that the "data currently points in conflicting directions that can and 
must be reconciled". 

In Carlo Corti's article, an overview of the main Hittite agricultural areas 
suitable for vine cultivation and wine production is followed by an analysis of 
Hittite sources whose relevance to the topic had not yet been recognized. The 
aim of the author is to approach the Hittite textual evidences concerning vit- 
iculture and wine not only from a philological standpoint but also in light of 
disciplines like botany, agronomy and art history; in such a way several unclear 
textual passages and words can be interpreted from a viticultural perspective. 

The essay of Valérie Matoian and Juan-Pablo Vita includes four main parts, 
covering various aspects of wine management in the LBA kingdom of Ugarit 
from both archaeological and philological perspectives: The first part is devoted 
to the terminology of wine and the vine; it is followed by the description of the 
physical geography and the environmental conditions of the region; the third 
part deals with the textual sources; the last section gives a concise description 
of the administration of wine, supply and storage. According to their analysis 
the prosperous regional wine industry of this kingdom was under full control 
of the central administration throughout the supply chain. 

Stefano de Martinos contribution is dedicated to the Hittite banquet and its 
guests. After a general introduction to the topic and mention of the main pro- 
tagonists, he provides a description of two important documents containing 
banquet scenes: the so called "Palace Anecdotes" and the "Festival performed 
for a Prince". According to de Martino, the first example is the only case of 
a secular communal meal in Hittite Anatolia, while the second falls into the 
more common category of ceremonial feasts in a religious context. The absence 
of wine in both documents is primarily justified by the fundamental political 
function of both events, which required sobriety. 

Mark Weeden’s essay deals with the vine, the wine, their deities as well as the 
prosperity theme associated with them, mainly in the Anatolian hieroglyphic 
tradition. The author identifies two parallel traditions concerning the rela- 
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tionship between grain, wine and the storm-god: In one (north of the Taurus), 
grain and wine appear directly as expressions of abundance and manifestations 
of the storm-god's favour; in the other (south of the Taurus) the relationship 
between the three is explicitly mythologised as a genealogy of the storm-god 
that refers to the Hurro-Hittite literary myth of the birth of Tessub from his 
mother Kumarbi and father the sky. 
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The Knowledge of Viticulture in Hittite Anatolia: 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 


Carlo Corti 


Abstract 


Wine and viticulture played a significant role in Hittite Anatolia of the second millennium 
BC. This assumption is demonstrated by the rich terminology in Hittite and other Anatolian 
languages that involves not only the designation of different varieties of wine and deriva- 
tives, but also the technical lexicon of the grapevine and its parts. Work in the vineyard must 
also have been highly specialized because we know of the existence of a specific category of 
workers: the “vine dressers”. This contribution offers new data on the botany of the grape- 
vine and on its reproduction and cultivation techniques thanks both to sources until now 
neglected and to the interpretation of several termini technici from a botanical perspective. 
Furthermore, it presents an overview of the main agricultural areas chosen by the Hittites 
as suitable for vine cultivation. 


1. Introduction 


Before beginning our examination of some sources dealing with viticulture 
in Hittite Anatolia, a few introductory remarks are necessary. First, it must be 
considered that the bulk of the Hittite textual documentation has not changed 
substantially from the evidence shown in Gorny's work, published more than 
20 years ago.’ We know, in fact, that the main ritual actions where wine is 
involved are repeated with little variation, and the texts do not always offer 
useful details from a vinicultural point of view. With the exception of informa- 
tion inferred from several text genres - for example the Hittite Laws and the 
letters from Magat? - the same can be said for the study of the botany of the 
vine and connected growing techniques as well as for the cultivation and man- 
agement of vineyards. 

In reality, as this contribution demonstrates, the Hittite texts are rich in 
details relevant to this field of research. However, they reveal this information 
in such different contexts and text genres that it proves difficult to trace. 

Furthermore, it would be unrealistic to expect to find botanical treatises 
dedicated to the vine, or texts describing in detail the role of the vine dressers 
in the vineyard, or clear information concerning grape-harvesting techniques, 
pressing, wine preparation, conservation, and transport. 


1 Gorny 1996: 133-174. 
2 For the editions of these texts see Hoffner 1997 and Alp 1991. 
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2. Terminology 


The reconstruction of the viticultural and vinicultural terminology in the lan- 
guages of Hittite Anatolia is hampered by Hittites scribes frequent use of Sum- 
erographic writings. At the most fundamental level, the logogram GESTIN is 
used both for “wine” and for “vine”. Determinatives preceding the logogram - 
like GIS (for wooden items) or U (for plants) - may help to establish the exact 
meaning in a given context, but they themselves pose problems of interpre- 
tation, as they may refer to specific parts of the vine like the trunk (GIS) or 
the “green” parts (U), like the foliage. Besides the basic words for ‘wine in 
Hittite and other Anatolian languages (Hitt. wiyana-; CLuw. winiya- “of wine’ 
or "vine"?, maddu-),? several terms are found for different types and qualities 
of wine as well as various terms for the vine and its parts, some of which have 
been heavily debated. 

Only a comprehensive and careful contextual analysis of logographically 
written terms like KAS.GESTIN currently only classified as “(a type of) wine’ 
could give an answer;* recently de Martino suggested that KAS.GESTIN 
could be “an alcoholic beverage similar to barley-wine, that is, a special beer 
that has a strength comparable to that of wine, much less foam than regu- 
lar beer and a mahogany color"? Note, however, the common use of KAS by 
the scribes in the Alalakh tablets clearly indicating “wine”, which should pro- 
vide a new perspective for future research. The same is true for terms like 
GESTIN.KU; (Sumerian lit. “sweet wine") that sometimes seems to alternate with 
GESTIN.LAL (Sumerian lit. “honey wine") in the Hittite cuneiform sources; 
terms such as GESTIN.KU; might not be referring to wine at all, but rather to 
different kinds of storable grape syrup or molasses (cf. Turkish pekmez), which 
may have been used in different ways, including beverage production if mixed 
with water. 

Despite the fact that the texts provide evidence of the existence of wines of 
different varieties/qualities (old, new, first-quality, good, less good, sweet and 
sour) and color (red, white) as well as of alcoholic beverages derived from 
grape juice, a reproduction of the various types of wine consumed by the Hit- 
tites is still inconceivable. 

Up until a few years ago, the Hittite word for the vine plant was debated, but 
has now been identified with certainty as e/ippiya-.° The word for vineyard is 
attested only in the Sumerogram °SKIRIs.GESTIN but not syllabically in Hittite. 
The same can be said for the workers of the vineyard (*~NU.°SKIRIs.GESTIN). 


> 


> 


3 In general see now de Martino 2016: 43-45 with literature and Corti 2017, 46 (Table 1); for the 
Luwian terminology cf. the contribution of Weeden in this volume. 

See del Monte 1995: 211-224; also Weeden 2011: 268-270. 

de Martino 2016: 43. 

This attribution was proposed for the first time in HED E, I: 377-379. See now HW’ I: 69 with 
literature. 
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It cannot be ruled out that the word “vine dresser” was formed with the same 

lemma ippiya- (so, perhaps *""ippiyant-) since, thanks to a new direct join between 

IBoT 3.88 and KUB 60.152,’ in obv. i’ 5 a new category of religious person- 
nel connected with this same plant has been identified: the "vine dresser priests" 
(LUMESS ANGA ippiyantes).* 


3. Viticultural Landscape 


Textual evidence about wine and viticulture during the Hittite period compen- 
sates, in part, for the lack of archaeological data; the absence of information 
from archaeological excavations is probably the main reason why little atten- 
tion has been paid to reconstructing the techniques of vine cultivation as well 
as to the identification of the most important regions of vine cultivation and 
wine production. The current distribution map of the remains of Vitis vinifera 
found at archaeological excavations in Turkey, for the second millennium BC 
layers in particular, shows how limited the archaeobotanical evidence still is;? 
this is particularly evident when comparing the map produced by Hiitteroth 
and Hohfeld that shows the main areas suitable for vine cultivation (see infra). 

Emerging evidence suggests that, apart from the modest local vine culti- 
vation that would have been a common sight in villages throughout Anatolia, 
the viticulture and wine production of the Hittite empire was concentrated in 
just a few specific areas with much larger plots of land used as vineyards than 
was previously assumed. 

In general, it is not always easy to identify the main agricultural areas that, 
for logistic reasons or because of the availability of arable land, were cho- 
sen by the Hittites as the main centers for the cultivation of grapevines and 
the production of wine for several reasons: an economic map of the Hittite 
kingdom has yet to be drawn; the information available in the texts is scat- 
tered and often isolated; and the relevant documentation need to be care- 
fully examined. 

The picture that emerges from the tablets reveals that the most important 
areas of vine cultivation in north-central Anatolia were along or in proximity 
to the Kızılırmak (Hittite MarasSanta) and Çekerek (Zuliya?) rivers; this sce- 
nario fits in well with the already cited map from Hütteroth and Hóhfeld.'? 


7 Corti apud Košak, Konk. (10.2.2015). See also KBo 63, VIII Nr. 75. 

8 Allthe references collected so far indicate that these priests acted collegially, never alone. From 
a preliminary survey of the sources they are attested also in KBo 13.137(+) 3’, KBo 10.9(+) obv.’ 
6, KBo 63.75 r. col. 5, Bo 3889 obv. ii’ 3". 

9 Zohary 1996: 29. For an up-to-date overview see the web-page created by Naomi F. Miller 
(https://www.sas.upenn.edu/~nmiller0/turkey.html, last accessed 26 July 2018), where archae- 
obotanical reports published up until May 2018 have been assembled. 

10 Hütteroth and Hóhfeld 2002: 108, fig. 47. 
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According to the Hittite sources, the places with conditions favorable to 
winegrowing were located in the area of the town of Tapikka (Masat Höyük); 
several letters from the archive of this town deal with vines as well as vineyards 
and demonstrate that there must have been a thriving production of wine in 
that region. They also highlight the king's interest in successful harvests and 
care for the vineyards (HKM 4, HKM 35)."? 

A similar situation seems to emerge in the countryside of Sapinuwa, modern 
Ortakóy even if the bulk of documentation from there is still to be published. 
But it is possible to partially fill this gap with the texts of CTH 776 “Mytholog- 
ical tale: TeSSub and the rivers”, which describes a celebration to ensure plenty 
of water in the rivers for irrigation of the fields and vineyards.'? This composi- 
tion highlights the importance of the region of Sapinuwa as a place of the cul- 
tivation of vines and provides useful information about irrigation techniques. 

The mention of the vineyards and the ritual consumption of wine in the texts 
of the cult of the Zalpa/uwa region, close to the central Black Sea coast and the 
Kızılırmak delta, acquires value in the light of the administrative tablet KBo 
16.65(+). This text demonstrates that especially in the districts of Katapa and 
Kuluppa there was a significant percentage of land devoted to the cultivation 
of grapevines and the presence of many vine dressers.? 

Thanks to the Annals of Mursili II we know that the city of Hurna, as well as 
Kapiri and Karasuwa, were spared by the Hittite king who expected, however, a 
tribute in wine; it is rightly believed that Hurna was situated near modern-day 
Osmancık - through which the Kızılırmak runs - where a viticultural tradition 
persists until modern times and vineyards are still grown there.'^ 

Going further up the river, we find references to a vineyard in one of the 
fragments discovered at Büklükale - BKT 1.'? The relevant passage (obv. 9'ff.) 
of the document - possibly a letter — is fragmentary, but the presence of a bird 
in the same context as the vineyard could be indicative of a metaphor commu- 
nicating that the grapes are fully ripe and ready to harvest; due to the difficulty 
in interpreting the topic of the letter, this proposal needs more data to be con- 
firmed. However, this interpretation of the extract may indicate the presence 
of vineyards in the area. This would find additional evidence in the archaeobo- 
tanical data from Büklükale as reported by Fairbairn, since many grape seeds 
were found in a MBA III level of Büklükale.'^ It would not be surprising that 
vineyards existed there, because - according to Hütteroth and Hóhfeld - the 
entire strip of land within the bend of the Kizilirmak river and beyond, from 


11 Now Corti 2017: 48-49 with literature. 

12 Unal 1998: 83-97; Trémouille 1999: 193-211. 

13 Corti 2017: 50-53. 

14 Cf. Forlanini 1977: 201-202. 

15 Edition Weeden 2013: 19-35, in particular 24ff. 

16 See the contribution of Fairbairn in Barjamovic and Fairbairn in this volume. 
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Büklükale to Kültepe, also including northern Cappadocia, emerges as another 
important area of wine production in Anatolia. 

Also in the same region, to the east-north-east of Büklükale is tentatively 
located the town of Tuhuppiya" and to the south-east the town of Wiyanawanda 
(“rich of/in wine").'? According to Barjamovic, the town of Tuhuppiya is cited 
in Old Assyrian sources for its olive tree cultivation - quite rare in central Ana- 
tolia - and, most likely, vineyards; also a Middle Hittite land donation tablet, 
VAT 7436, makes reference to several fields located in the area of Tuhuppiya, 
including a vineyard.'? 

More to the south-east, in the area from Kültepe/Kanis to central Cappa- 
docia, probably lay an important sanctuary of the god Pirwa,”° known also for 
the presence of vineyards there (see infra). 

Thanks to newly discovered tablets there, information about wine and vine- 
yards has also come to light for Kayalipinar/Samuha, which is also situated 
along the Kızılırmak.” 


4. Care and management of the vineyard 


Viticulture in second-millennium Anatolia must have reached a remarkable 
development, probably also favored by new techniques of cultivation of the 
vine; despite the absence of clear proof, it is possible that this development 
also included new knowledge in ampelography and the identification of dif- 
ferent varieties of vines. Concerning the work in the vineyard, we know that - 
already by that time - it was under the responsibility of qualified personnel, 
even if very little is known about the vine dressers; in fact, references to the 
LOMESN U,CSKTRI«,GESTIN are very few and the information that can be gleaned 
about them is limited (see infra). 

To obtain more detailed information we have to rely on the cult inventory of 
the sanctuary of Pirwa, IBoT 2.131; this document, well-known among Hittito- 
logists, has been neglected with regard to our topic. The single-column tab- 
let mainly deals with the surveys related to the sanctuary of the god Pirwa (of 
the town of Sippa). The text reports various failures and negligences identified 
during inspections and, in some cases, also the possible solutions for re-estab- 
lishing the regular activity. 


17 For details about the localization and identification of this town, cf. now Matsumura and 
Weeden 2017: 109 and fn. 40 with literature. For Old Assyrian Tuhpiya see Barjamovic 2011: 
305 ff. 

18 In the Hittite sources, two further homonymous towns are cited, one to be located in north-west- 
ern Syria/southern Anatolia, the other in Lycia. 

19 Edition in Rüster and Wilhelm 2012: 186-189 (no. 41). 

20 For the geographical scenario see Forlanini 2007: 39-42. 

21 Information courtesy of Michele Cammarosano. 
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Especially relevant are two paragraphs from this tablet, since they address 
some aspects of management and maintenance of the vineyards for this reli- 
gious district. For both passages, my interpretation diverges in part from those 
provided up until now. A new updated transliteration is given here:?? 


15 A-NA PPi-ir-wa-ma 95KIRIs.GESTIN “kat-ta” pa-a-an-" te -e$ 2 PYShar- 
si-ya-a[I-Ii] 

16 1 °°Shar-si-ya-“al-li SA’ PPi-ir-"wa 1^ [PYS] " bar-si -ya-al-li-ma SA P[Has- 
ga-la] 

17. nu"Ur-hi-PU'-"up' ku-wa-pí """Pí-"ir'-wa-an EGIR-pa ta-ni-nu-ut 

18 na-as me-mi-es-ta ku-it-ma-an-wa [“']’"KIRI,'.GESTIN EGIR-pa DÙ- 
an-zi [(-)] 

19 GESTIN-ma-wa IS-TU É.DINGIR-LIM pé-es-kán-du nu a-pé-ez-za 
UD™[™-az] 

20 P’Shar-si-ya-al-li "SA" P"Ha$-ga -la GUB-ri Ü-UL-wa SUM-an-zi [(-)] 

2p BURSAGT j_jh-Sq-as GIS.HUR Si-ia-an-te-e& SA PPí-ir-wa har-zi 

22  GIS-SÜ 95wa-ar-3a-ma-an GIS "e-"ep-pí "-ya-[an-m]a?? A-NA 95ZAG. 
GAR.RÍA 

23' i$-pdr-ru-um-ma-an-zi pé-e har-ki[r] ki-nu-un-ma-za ku-it Y GIN "KU." 
[BABBAR] 

24' x-'an* ku-us-Sa-na-an " ki -$a-'at^ nu “ta-a'-an'* MUAF^P-ti ku-it [pé-es-ta(?)] 

25 nu A-NA PPi-ir-wa GIS-SU "95wa-ar -3a-ma-an GIS Pe-ep-pí-y|a-an(-) 

26 [A-N]A 95"ZAG [GA]R.R[A] is-pár-ru-um-ma-an-zi U-UL pa-a-i 

27 [t]a-a-an "ku -us-3a-an pí-ir I GIN "KU .BABBAR' MU™™-ti-li 

28  [EGIR-a]n "pé-ei-ke-ez -zi É. DINGIR-LIM YYŠi-ip-pa 


For the first part of the excerpt (from lines 15' to 21’) the translation is in accord- 
ance to the most recent treatment:”* 


15' The vineyards for Pirwa are neglected. (There are) 2 harsiyal[li]-vessels: 

16 1 harsiyalli-vessel of Pirwa and 1 harsiyalli- [vessel] of [Hasgala]. 

17 And when Urhi-Te&sob re-established (the cult of) Pirwa, 

18' he spoke (as follows): “As long as they rebuild the vineyards, 

19 let the wine be provided by the temple!”, and from that da[y] on 

20 the harsiyalli-vessel of Hasgala is (there). (Now), they no longer provide 
it (with cult offerings). 


22 I examined the original tablet on May 8, 2017 at the Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzesi. I would like to 
thank the Director of the Museum, Zeynep Kızıltan, and Müge Özcan for their kindness and 
help. 

23 Or kán. 

24 Cammarosano 2012: 10-11 with previous literature. 
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21 He (i.e. the priest?) of Pirwa holds the sealed wooden writing boards of 
Mount Lihsa.(?)?? 

For the last part (lines 22-28") I cite the concise description of Forlanini:”° “Sup- 

ply of different qualities of wood stored at Mount LihSa for the ZAG.GAR.RA 

(altar), later used for an enclosure (zuburu) in the town of Ankussana". Accord- 

ing to my proposed restorations, the passage has to be interpreted in a diffe- 

rent manner:”” 


22' (Previously) they always delivered the wood - firewood and wood (from 
shoots) of the vine - 

23' to be spread on the altar. But now, since one shekel of silver 

24 as the salary (for one year/provision?)?? was established, and since (only) 
the second” (payment) in four years (scil. half) [has been paid(?)],?? 

25' therefore the wood for Pirwa - firewood and wood (from shoots) of the 
vine - 

26' to be spread on the altar is no (longer) given. 

27 (Now) the second (scil. the remainder of the) payment has been given. 
Each year (scil. henceforth) 

28 the temple of the city of Sippa will remit one shekel of silver. 


The specification of the type of wood requested and delivered is especially 
important. In addition to the more generic firewood (“Swargama), the grape- 
vine is referred to with the expression GIS Pe-ep-pí-ya, with the first Sumero- 
gram to be considered as a noun and the second as a determinative of the word 
that follows; probably the latter Sumerogram was inserted in order to specify 
the part of the plant that had been selected. If this is the case, the specification 
of the green part of the plant actually refers to the trimmings from the prun- 
ing of the vines, and it could be translated "green wood”, let us say, from the 
pruning of the vines. It can be hypothesized that this further specification was 
done to underline the difference between wood from a tree used for heating 
and a smaller type used for lighting the inner rooms of buildings." 


25 Even if this transliteration and the general sense of line 21’ are accepted by many scholars, due 
to the damaged surface, they are not at all sure. Cf., e. g., the alternative interpretation in HW? H, 
371 and fn. 23 in Cammarosano 2012: 11. 

26 Forlanini 2009: 41. 

27 Several restorations of the paragraph adopted here were already proposed in HW? I, 70. 

28 Even if the two signs at the beginning of line 24' are damaged, such an interpretation would be 
expected here. 

29 Or, better, "two times"; but see Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 166. 

30 Differently HW? I: 70: "Jetzt aber, weil I Schekel BUR[ (24) ] wurde der Lohn (Kasus unklar), 
und weil im vierten Jahr das Doppelte (wörtlich "zweifach") [? 

31 For the attention dedicated by the Hittites to the need, preservation and storage of wood com- 
pare some paragraphs of the "Instruction of Arnuwanda I for the Frontier Post Governors’; cf. 
mainly Pecchioli Daddi 2003: 122-127 and Miller 2013: 224-225. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to consider a passage from an article by 
Naomi Miller??? “Grape vine wood is occasionally encountered on archaeolog- 
ical sites, but the wood of wild and domesticated types cannot be distinguished 
on anatomical grounds. One would not expect Vitis wood to have been heavily 
utilized for fuel in antiquity. The wild vine would not be that common in the 
environment relative to wood that is easier to cut and harvest. On the other 
hand, pruning cultivated vines to shape them and improve fruit set would 
produce waste wood that might be burned in small amounts. For that reason, 
the presence of Vitis wood on a site suggests that the vine was cultivated. Vitis 
wood is at best a minor component of western Asian charcoal assemblages". 
Thus, according to Miller, our Hittite texts would provide further evidence for 
the rare case of vine pruning being used as fuel. 

Coming back to our text, just to make a comparison with the modern day sit- 
uation, it can be said that one hectare of vineyard produces on average 3,0 tons 
of wood cutting each year.?? 

The expression "to be spread on the altar" - taken literally - would seem to 
refer to a simple offering; the context, however, indicates that in reality it must 
be a notable quantity of wood to be used for heating and/or lighting with bra- 
ziers the entire sanctuary or at least the main temple building, as is confirmed 
by the considerable annual cost of the wood. In fact, according to $ 183 of the 
Hittite Laws, with just half of the established annual amount (about % shekel 
of silver), 50 liters of wine or 200 liters of barley could be purchased.?^ It is pos- 
sible that, in this specific context, the reference to the altar was an alternative 
way (pars pro toto) to indicate the temples demand. 

Last but not least, it should be taken into consideration that the personnel 
charged with this duty must have been skilled, not only at tree felling, but also 
at caring for and pruning vines. Thus we are able to affirm that here we are 
speaking about skilled workers. Such a consideration arises because very lit- 
tle is known about the farmers working the vineyards. In fact, from a provi- 
sional survey of the sources, the professional title 'UNU.SSKIRI..GESTIN “vine 
dresser" seems to be attested only in three texts: besides the references in a 
prayer of MurSili IL, vine dressers are mentioned in the administrative text 
KBo 16.65(+) and in a festival tablet of the Luwian milieu (KUB 35.1).?? The 
more generic “gardener” (“YNU.°SKIRI.) was probably also involved in viticul- 
ture, though it is still difficult to ascertain in which ways and how often. The 
case of people involved in the grape harvest is different because, "according 
to Hittite law $56, harvesting fruit from a vineyard was one of the tasks one 


might be required to do as public labor"? 


32 Miller 2008: 943. 

33 Cf. Cavalli, Grigolato and Francescato 2012: 45 
34 See Hoffner 1997: 9, 146. 

35 See already Corti 2017: 50 ff. with fn. 30. 

36 Hoffner 1997: 200. 
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On the reverse of the same tablet follows another paragraph that involves vine- 
yards: 


26 [x € KI(RI,.GEST)]IN-za "PAMAR.UD-LÜ LU °° Hi-mu-ua 

27  [A-NA] PPi-ir-wa IGI-an-da MU*™-ti-li Sar-re-e[s-ki-it]*” 

28 [k]i-nu-un-ma-an-kén A[RAD™]® "Ha-at-tu-sa-PKA[L 

29 LUM=SURUGg-pi-li-wa-an-ta ha-as-pi-ir [?] 

30  nu-us-ma-$a-an A.SÀ A.GÀR i-e-er na-an an-ni-e[§-kan-zi (S)A UDF^M..] 


This was translated most recently by Th. van den Hout as follows:?? 


Sandaziti, man of the town of Himuwa, used to split every year the vineyard to (the shrine 
of) Pirwa. But now the men of Mr. Hattusa-‘KAL (and?) the men of the town of Gapiliwanta 
have destroyed/cut it and turned into their field and provide to it. 


Concerning the interpretation of the paragraph, it is important to point out that 
the verb hasp- at line 29 — crucial for the general meaning - is rarely attested 
and usually occurs in fragmentary contexts.?? Even if we accept the most com- 
mon translations “to destroy” or “to cut” for this verb, the question remains 
regarding the general sense of the paragraph. Currently, according to the stand- 
ard interpretation, the field is first destroyed and then rebuilt in the same place; 
but why would you destroy a field and then replant it? Particularly if itis a vine- 
yard that, as we know from the Hittite Laws, had a much higher value than any 
other type of cultivation. In fact, its value was 15 and 20 times more than irri- 
gable land or simple land respectively. Furthermore, in case the text refers to 
the planting of new vines, it would have taken years before the first harvest. I 
therefore propose to read the passage differently: 


Sandaziti, man of the town of Himuwa, used to split every year (a part of the harvest/product 
of) the vineyard for (the shrine of) Pirwa. But now the servants of Hattusa-PKAL - men of 
the town of Gapiliwanta - have dug it up (scil. the vineyard) and they (re)built (it) in their 
field and provide to it. (Starting) fr[om the ... year (of the enthronement) of the father of 
his Majesty ...(?)] 


This is not the place to justify the meaning "to dig up, to uproot" which I have 
attributed to the verb hasp- in this context, an explanation that I will address 
elsewhere. It is the general meaning that is important. It is possible that the 
vines were not destroyed or cut, an action that, for a peasant in ancient as well 
as in modern times, would have been a crime (see $ 108 and $ 113 of the Hit- 


37 Or Sar-re-e[§-ki-iz-zi]? 

38 English translation from the author. “[Einen(?) Weingar]ten [hat] Sandaziti, der Mann aus 
Himuwa dem Gott Pirwa jährlich zugeteilt. [J]etzt aber haben die Manner von Hattusa- 
S:LAMMA (und?) die Manner aus Gapiliwanta ihn (i.e. den Garten) vernichtet und ihn zu 
ihrem Feld (und) Flur gemacht, und sie bestellen ihn ...” See van den Hout 1995: 156-157. 

39 For a list see HW? H: 425. 
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tite laws).*° The vines were uprooted and again planted in another field. If my 
proposal is correct, this paragraph shows that the practice of uprooting and 
replanting vineyards by transplanting the vines to another location is attested 
already in the second millennium BC. 

All in all, this tablet demonstrates the importance attributed to the wine 
and the vine by the Hittites: the first was a primary offering for the deities, 
and the second, attained through the pruning activity, was used for lighting 
and/or heating. 


3. The vine: reproduction procedure and training system 


Concerning the reproduction techniques and the training systems, we must 
emphasize that botanists, philologists and (art-)historians often declare that the 
system of growing, selecting and reproducing grapevines were well known and 
carried out from very old times, going back to the third millennium BC or even 
before. I agree with this assumption, even if we have to admit that, according to 
the textual sources known to date, we are still unable to prove it with certainty." 

The twelfth day of the Hittite funerary ritual for the king - defined by the 
Hittite text as the day of "cutting of the grapevine" - can be shown to contain 
one of the oldest descriptions of propagating vines by growing new vines from 
cuttings from the ‘mother-vine’. I suggest to identify the Hittite 'mother-vine 
annas °SGESTIN-a§ with Sumerian ge8 ama ĝeštin attested in the Urs-ra = 
hubullu lexical list, where the Akkadian column provides the counterpart 
ummu “mother”, for which a valid interpretation has not yet been given.? In 
fact, the ‘mother-vine’ - mentioned at the beginning of the day - is a clear 
botanical expression to indicate a plant usually very old and of such large size 
that, for multiple reasons, it is selected for reproduction.? In the ritual action, 
the cutting of the ‘mother-vine’ is selected through the striking of the vine shoot 
or stock, Hittite SSGESTIN ga-pa-nu. 

According to Fronzaroli, gapanu- probably derives from gapnu-, gupnu- an 
inherited (Semitic) word that preserves the original meaning “tree, trunk’, 
and whose meaning subsequently shifted to *vine".^^ I agree with the idea of a 
general meaning that could be older than the technical one of viticulture. The 


40 Quite different is the case of regulation and limitations in planting new vineyards in order to 
rebalance the production of wine compared to that of cereals. An example in this sense is cited 
in De vita Caesarum, one of the most important works of Suetonius; the Roman historian recalls 
that in 92 AD, Domitianus launched an edict in which the planting of new vineyards in Italy 
was prohibited and which imposed the destruction of half of the vineyards present in the other 
provinces of the Empire. See Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus, Domitianus, VIL, 2. 

41 Cf. Powell 1996: 98, 105. 

42 This section of the list was last treated by Heimpel 2011: 113-114 with literature. 

43 For a full explanation see Corti 2017: 55-57; idem, in press. 

44 Fronzaroli 1969: 25, 33; CAD G: 44. For a different scenario, see Kogan 2011: 188, 204 
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Semitic loanword would have arrived in Anatolia quite early in the middle of 
second millennium BC, probably from north-western Syria, since the earliest 
attestations already occur in texts of the Old Hittite tradition (see infra). The 
bulk of the Mesopotamian (Akkadian) documentation is late and to be found 
in Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian sources.** gapanu- may have been per- 
ceived by the Hittites as part of their own lexical heritage." 

Concerning the meaning of gapanu-, it is possible that, when associated with 
a climbing tree or plant, the original sense was "branch", later “branch of grape- 
vine" or "vine shoot". It is no coincidence that the vine shoot is one of the most 
peculiar elements of this plant as clearly shown from the iconographic sources." 

Concerning the system of training the vines, in the already cited article from 
1996, Powell asserts:** “Whether grapes were ‘wedded’ to trees, as described 
in the Roman sources, we do not know, though this procedure was certainly 
known in Upper Mesopotamia in the first millennium B.C., being depicted in 
Assyrian relief sculpture". 

This statement was recently brought into question by Heimpel who - refer- 
ring to vine trained onto trellises or racks - believes that "in records of tree 
counts from Girsu, grapevines were qualified with the term 'post' (logogram 
dim)" and suggests "that this qualification refers to the post to which a young 
tree was tied to prevent bending".^? 

The first-millennium depictions that Powell refers to are found on the ortho- 
stat reliefs in Neo-Assyrian palaces. The first reference is the so called “Gar- 
den Party" from Assurbanipal North Palace Room S at Nineveh housed in the 
British Museum; on the reliefs “the wedded vines are pruned in an ornamen- 
tal manner so that a single vine on each of the paired trees spreads out and, 
together, they form a natural canopy for the banqueting king ...”.°° 

In Room E of the same building there is the most important example of a 
relief showing a lion and a lioness in a garden (British Museum). Here a vine 
is twisted around a tree and the shoots hover in the air to the right and termi- 
nate in forked tendrils.?' 


45 Explanations in Kassian, Korolev and Sidel’tsev 2002: 523-524. 

46 For a Hittite/Luwian origin of the word, see already Berman 1976: 246, Weitenberg 1984: 256- 
257, and, more recently, CHD $: 203. 

47 Cf. the İvriz rock relief. 

48 Powell 1996: 105. 

49 Heimpel 2011: 114 and 91. 

50 Albenda 1974: 6, 12 fig. 10. 

51 Albenda 1974: 6, 7 fig. 1, 8 fig. 3. 
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In one of the tablets of the Hittite KI.LAM festival, KBo 10.24 obv III 6-10’, 
there is a very interesting paragraph - but obscure in its content? - where the 
grapevine is referenced:*? 


6  9Üip-pi-ya-a$ kap-nu-e-"es-ni^ 

7 . a-as-Sa-u-e-es pu-u-ri-e-es 

8  ta-as-$a-an kal-d-e-es-' ni -e$ 

9' .ki-it-ta lam-ni-ya-as Se-es-zi 

10  ta-as-za ku-un-ni ku-un-ki-is-ki-it-ta. 


6 On the vine shoot 

7 there are good supports. 

8 The kalwesna-(plants) 

9’ lie thereupon. For a while it (scil. the vine shoot) rests; 
10' then it hovers to the right. 


This passage, in addition to the already mentioned gapanu- (line 6’), shows 
at line 7’ the expression assawes puries usually translated “good lips", with 
the second word attributed in the dictionaries to the lemma (:)puri- "lip; rim, 
edge, border”.** Differently, here we are probably dealing with the meaning of 
(GIS/GUpi; rj GISIGD oria. but not in its traditional definition of “a wooden or 
wicker object, existing in sets, for supporting pitchers, etc? rather from a botan- 
ical perspective of ^wooden parts for supporting plants, etc. (here the vine 
shoot) ;?? in this context "supports" could really refer to the tendrils. 

This poetic imagery, composed by a Hittite scribe, describes the motif of 
a vine twisted around a plant/shrub (here the kalwesna-) showing the tech- 
nique of training vines ^wedded" to trees, which Assyrian artists depicted so 
well several centuries later. This excerpt is found in a festival tablet dated to 
the Empire period - 13" century BC - but reflects a tradition going back to 
the Old Hittite period. 


52 See, among others, HW? I: 70a ("Übersetzung bleibt unklar"); CHD P: 386b (“obscure”); Klinger 
1996: 243 (“kalwis(i)na- in einer etwas dunklen Textpassage"). 

53 Compare, for example, HW? I: 70a: "An den Wurzeln des Weinstockes (7) (befinden sich) gute 
Lippen/Rander. (8) Darauf sind (Sg.) kaluesna(-Pflanzen) (9) gelegt. Für (einen) Moment(?) 
bleibt es (liegen), (10) dann richten(?) sie sich allmählich (?) auf(?)”;CHD P: 386b: “in/on a 
kapnuessar of the ippiya-tree/bush (are) good lips”; HED K 35: “On a kapnuessar of vine [are] 
good rims, and kalwesna's have been laid [on them]”; Taracha 2000: 130: “An des ippiya-Baumes 
Fusse gibt's gutes Wurzelwerk. Darauf wachst Kaluesni-Kraut: Ein Stündlein steht es stille, dann 
fängt es sich nach rechts zu neigen an". 

54 See previous fn. 

55 A comparison with Akkadian tillat karáni "support of grapevine" could not be ruled out. See 
Heimpel 2011: 113 with literature. 
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4. Conclusion 


At the end of this excursus, I would like to emphasize that in the Hittite texts 
itis possible to detect interesting passages connected not only to the symbolic 
significance of the vine and the “symbiosis” of this plant with the king?? but, 
above all, to the techniques of breeding and cultivating the Vitis vinifera. The 
terminology adopted is highly technical. It is astounding that these viticultural 
concepts are absent so far from any other ancient Near Eastern sources of the 
second millennium BC, but only found in completely unexpected contexts: one 
paragraph of the KLLAM festival, the cult inventory of the sanctuary of the 
deity Pirwa, as well as in the 13'^ day of the funerary ritual for the Hittite king. 
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